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specifications. 
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FOR ACCURATE pH CONTROL 


The Beckman Model G pH Meter provides fast 
and accurate pH measurements in field, plant or 
laboratory. Readings can be made from 0 to 14 
pH —and reproduced —to an accuracy within 
0.02 pH unit. The instrument is entirely self- 
contained. Its circuit is based on a null-zero 
balance of the voltage developed 
at the electrodes against the vari- 
able voltage of a precision slide 
wire potentiometer. The condition 
of balance is continuously indi- 
cated, permitting rapid adjust- 
ments. Maximum sensitivity is 
reached at null point. Accuracy is 
independent of the mechanical 
properties of a registering meter. 


Model G can be used also for 
electro-metric titrations and 
oxidation - reduction potentials. 
Built-in temperature compensation 
automatically corrects for tem- 
perature over the range 10° to 
40° 


Glass electrodes to meet extreme conditions are 
available for use with Model G. For example, 
type E glass electrode permits accurate readings 
in the alkaline range pH 9—pH 14. Measurements 
up to pH 11 may be made without error in 1 nor- 
mal sodium ion concentrations. Electrodes are 
available for micro quantities, high temperature 
use, ete. 


Write for circular MP 584 describing the Beckman Model 
G Meter and pH Electrodes. 
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Yr. Arthur J. Hiil was presented with Honorary Membership in THe AMERICAN 
INsTrTUTE OF CHEMISTS, at a dinner of the New England Chapter held at the Harvard 
Faculty Club, Cambridge, Mass., January 24th. 


Dr. Hill was born in Meriden, Conn., and received the Ph.D. degree from Yale 
University in 1913. He joined Yale as an instructor that same year and became chair- 
man of the Department of Chemistry in 1927. In 1951, he relinquished the chairman- 
ship of the Department for reasons of health, becoming Whitehead professor of organic 
chemistry. A leader in the field of organic chemistry, he is the author of many 
papers on biochemical problems, medicinal products, and dye intermediates. He is 
associate editor of the Journal of Organic Chemistry. He is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Hypnotics and chairman of the subcommittee on Local Anesthetics of the 
National Research Council. (See pages 103-110 for papers presented on the occasion 
of the award of Honorary AIC Membership to him.) 
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THE CHEMICAL OF 
UNUSUAL VERSATILITY 


SEBACIC ACID is one of the most versatile 
raw materials available to the chemical industry. 
The HARDESTY CHEMICAL CO. manufactures Se- 
bacic Acid in two grades — both of which are 
available in tonnage quantities. The properties 
are given below: 
HARCHEM SEBACIC ACID 
Sebacic Acid HOOC-(CH:):-COOH 98% 
Ash 
Moisture 
lodine Number 
Melting Point 
Specific Gravity 25°/15° C 
APHA Color—2 grams 
dissolved in 50 ml. alcohol 
(C. P. grade is also available) 


Sebacic Acid is a free flowing powder, white in 
color, with a high melting point. Its chemical re- 
actions are similar to those of other aliphatic acids 
and it is easily converted to esters, salts, amides, 
ester-amides, acid chlorides and many other use- 
ful derivatives. 

USES: Widely used in Plasticizers, Alkyd Resins, 
Fibres, Paint Products and other applications where 
its high heat stability and purity are of great 
advantage. 

Write for further information 
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ELECTROMETRIC TITRATIO 
OUTFIT 


For rapid acid-alkali titrations 
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ELECTROMETRIC TITRATION OUTFIT. For rapid acid-alkali 
titrations. Consisting of the new battery operated 
Beckman Model N-! Glass Electrode pH Meter and 
A.H.T. Co. Specification convenient, mechanically stirred 


y 


Titration Assembly. 


Model N-1 pH Meter is a compact, direct and con- 
tinvous reading instrument, with double pH scale reading 
in O.1 pH from pH O to 8 and from pH 6 to 14, and 
which offers the advantages of subminiature electronic 
tubes powered by hearing aid and flash-light batteries, 
built-in temperature compensation 0 to 100°C, and light 
weight aluminum case, sealed and desiccated. Furnished 
with sturdy 5-inch general purpose glass 
electrode and companion calomel elec- 
trode, with 12-inch leads. In use, the 
electrode holder with electrodes is re- 
moved from the rod on the Meter case 
and mounted on the supporting rod of 
the Assembly. 


The Titration Assembly consists of base 
and swinging beaker shelf, both of 
Coors porcelain, with upright rod of 
aluminum alloy, Castaloy burette clamp, 
paired burettes 50 mi in 1/10ths with 
angled tips, two nickel plated clamps, 
supporting rod for electrode holder, 
Pyrex brand glass beoker 250 mi, and 
motor driven glass stirrer with speed 
control rheostat. 

4934-B. Electrometric Titration Outfit, as above described, consisting of Beckman Model N-1 
pH Meter and A.H.T. Co. Specification Titration Assembly; for use on 115 volts, 
60 cycles, single phose a.c.... 7 


Titration Assembly, A.H.T. Co. Specification, comp'ete as shown in above illustration, i.e. without 


pH Meter, electrodes or electrode holder. With motor for 115 volts, 60 cycles, single phase a.c. 
69.62 
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of chemicals made 
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EDITORIAL 


On Getting Acquainted: 


Dr. C. L. Brown, F.AJI.C. 


Assistant Manager, Standard Oil Development Company 
Esso Research Center, Linden, N. J. 


HEMISTS obtain their funds of 
knowledge, aside from conduct- 
ing their own experiments, by read- 
ing the pertinent literature and by 
listening to informed people. The 
awesome published 
material today makes the reading 
and understanding of it a gigantic 
problem; hence, recourse to personal 
contacts with informed people is be- 
coming an more important 
method of acquiring knowledge. One 
of the least expensive methods of 
doing research is to get all the back- 
ground the has 
worked in the field. A source of new 
ideas is likewise the man who knows 
the subject. 
He who 


knowledge from others cannot ac- 


magnitude of 


ever 


man who 


seeks to accumulate 
complish this purpose without as- 
sociating himself with others nor can 
he most efficiently get knowledge in 
this without some priqr ac- 
quaintance with his prospective 
His basic problem becomes 


way 


source. 
that of making and developing ac- 
quaintances who will be of use to him 
and whom he can serve. 

THe AmericAN INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMISTS is an organization which 
can and does foster the opportunity 
for chemists to become acquainted 


with their fellows whom they wish 
to meet. Perhaps, however, this de- 
sirable function of the INsTITUTE 
is not always recognized for the im- 
portant part it should play. Much 
energy goes into the preparation of 
programs of an appealing, interesting 
character, but less, and sometimes 
little attention is given to insuring 
that all who come to the programs 
are made to feel at home. 

To fulfill the potentialities of the 
INstirUuTE for the developing of ac- 
quaintances, it behooves the older 
members to seek out the newer mem- 
bers and the strangers and to sec 
that they are introduced, not to some, 
but to many people, so that the feel- 
ing of “belonging” is engendered. 

With suitable cooperation by the 
newer members and the strangers 
the important function of getting 
acquainted can be properly realized. 


Instrumental Analysis: Special- 
ized program offered by Massachus- 
etts Institute of Technology from 
Aug. 18th to 22nd and Aug. 25th 
to 29th. Application forms or in- 
formation may be obtained from 
Prof. Ernest H. Huntress, Director 
ot the Summer Session, Room 3-107, 


MIT, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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Wood or Metal 
Catalogs Sent on Request 
Our Engineers are readily available 
fo assist in planning layouts, esti- 


mates, etc., without cost or obligation. 
Address— 


J. A. Campbell, President 


5057 S. Center St. Adrian, Mich. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


International Congress of Bio- 
chemistry: To be held in Paris, 
France, July 2lst to 27th, at the 
Grand Amphitheatre of the Sor- 
bonne. For information: Prof. J. E. 


Courtois, +, avenue de l’'Observatoire, 


Paris (VI*), France. 


British Industries Fair: To 
be held in London and Birmingham, 
England, May 5 to 16, 1952. For 
information write, British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y.; 39 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 3, IIL; 903 National 


Press Bldg., Washington 5, D.C., or 
310 
Calif. 


Sansome St., Francisco, 


1952 


Decorated: Dr. A. Edward A. 
Hudson, F.A.1.C., by the president 
of the Republic of Cuba, Carlos Prio 
Socarras, with the National Order 
of Merit “Carlos Finlay”, in the 
grade of Commander, at the Cuban 
Academy of Science, December third. 
While in Habana, Dr. Hudson was 
also presented with corresponding 
membership in the Cuban Society of 
Biology and Tropical Medicine. 


Chairman: Of the Symposium 
on Electrodeposition Research in 
Progress, William Blum, Hon. AIC. 
The Symposium concluded the Semi- 
centennial of the National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D.C. It was 
held December 4th to 6th, under the 
sponsorship of the National Bureau 
of Standards and the Office of Naval 
Research. 


Speaker: Dr. Donald Price, 
F.A.1.C., who will address the An- 
nual Educational Session of the Los 
Angeles Branch of the American 
Electroplaters’ Society, in Los An- 
geles, Calif.. on March 22nd. His 


subject will be “Surface Active 
Agents in the Field of Electro- 
plating.” Dr. Price is chairman of 


the Research Committee of the 
Society. 


Graduate Student: = Oscar R. 
Rodig, Jr., A.A.LC., at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. He received a 
student medal from the Chicago AIC 
Chapter in 1951. 
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EDITORIAL 


“Chemicals in Food”: The 
subject of Congressional hearings, 
brought these comments from Dr. 
Bernard L. Oser, F.A.I.C., director, 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., 
“While there is need for plugging 
gaps in our food laws, no serious 
emergency exists. The Federal Food 
and Drug Administration has the au- 
thority to set the limits on the quan- 
tity of such chemicals used by the 
manufacturer, and such agents are 
used only in quantities established to 
be free from hazard.” He added, 
“Never before in history has the 
food of any nation been of such uni- 
formly high sanitary and nutritional 
quality, and never before have we 
had such a low incidence of cases of 
malnutrition or of food poisoning.” 
His remarks were made before the 
New York Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. 


Appointed: Dr. T. F. Cooke, 
F.A.LC., as manager of the Appli- 
cation Laboratories of the Textile 
Resin Department of the Calco 
Chemical Division of American Cy- 
Bound Brook, 


Calco in 


anamid Company, 
N.J. Dr. Cook 
1940 as a research chemist. 


joined 


Editor: Rudolph Seiden, F.A. 
LC., of the Livestock Health Ency- 
clopedia (624 pp. $7.50), just pub- 
lished by Springer Publishing Co., 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


ACE is foremost in the fabricating 
of Standard and Specialized 
Laboratory and Industrial Glass- 
ware. 


IN the desire to simplify the 
problems of users of our prod- 
ucts, ACE distributes certain re- 
lated products. 


ACE CATALOG DEPICTS 
the foremost in Glassware and 
related products. Enjoy the con- 
venience and economy of one 
requisition, purchase order and 
shipment. Always consult the Ace 
Catalog first. 


Write for Your Copy 
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| Microbes and Men 4 


There are two ways to pro- 
duce fine chemicals—Com- 
mercial Solvents uses both. 
One process is biological — 
cultures of friendly little 
“bugs” convert corn, molas- 
ses, and other reproducible 
products of the field into al- 
cohol, butanol, acetone, ribo- 
flavin, penicillin, bacitracin, 
and dextran (Expandex— 
blood volume expander). 
The other process is chemi- 
cal synthesis—heat, pressure, 
and catalysts are used to cre- 
ate new molecular combina- 
tions. From synthesis comes 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


MOLECULES 
REBUILT 


ammonia, methanol, nitro- 
paraffins, and their many de- 
rivatives. 

With these two procosses 

. and the men with the 
know-how to operate them 
. . . Commercial Solvents is 
producing an ever-increasing 
volume of chemicals essen- 
tial to military and civilian 
needs. 

Our Market Development 
Division will be glad to work 
with you on the development of 
chemicals to meet your special 
requirements. 


COMMERCIAL <=>. CORPORATION 
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Some Remarks on the Education 
of Chemists 
Dr. Arthur J. Hill, Hon. AIC 


Whitehead Professor of Organic Chemistry, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 


(Acceptance remarks on the occasion of the award of Honorary AIC Mem- 


bership to Dr. Hill.) 


FIND it difficult to express ade- 

quately my deep appreciation of 
the honor you have conferred upon 
me. I am grateful too for the pleas- 
ant arrangements you have made for 
this occasion, in particular the fact 
that two of my good friends have 
preceded me on the speaking pro- 
gram: Dr. Crossley, who was largely 
responsible for my joining the IN- 
STITUTE, and whose friendship has 
meant much to me over the years; 
and John Timm, a good friend, and 
for several years a colleague of mine 
at Yale. I wish he were with us 
still. 


The past year has been an unique 


period in my career, marked with a 
tinge of sadness, for me, and yet with 
many pleasant aspects. In the spring 
of 1951, it became all too evident that 
my health was such that it would be 
necessary for me to relinquish the 
chairmanship of the chemistry de- 
partment at Yale, which I had held 
for twenty-four years. | had hoped, 
I must confess, to carry on until my 
retirement from Yale five years 
hence, as there were many things I 
had hoped to do for the department. 
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The pleasant facets of the years have 
been: arranged by the 
faculty of the department, by the 
present graduate students, and a din- 
ner in my honor by my Ph.D.s dur- 
ing the period of the American 
Chemical Society meeting in New 
York. And now I am grateful to 
you for this delightful addition to 
the pleasant happenings of the year, 
which I shall always treasure in 
memory. 

I should like to make some re- 
marks bearing on the education of 
the chemist, certain of which affect 
the AIC. 

It is the laudable objective of the 
INSTITUTE to raise the professional 
status of the chemist, or to enhance 
the prestige of the chemist in our 


Occasions 


society. There are some happenings 
these days which I think are damag- 
ing the prestige of the chemist, and 
| should like to recount some of 
them, which give cause for reflection. 

The case for science has been bad- 
ly presented in recent years. The 
favorite theme of public orators since 
the explosion of the atomic bomb in 
1945 has been an attempt to show 
the disservice to humanity of science 
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in this period of the world’s history. 
Benefits which may accrue to man- 
kind from atomic fission are usually 
deliberately ignored. I heard recently 
a painter of some repute develop the 
extraordinary thesis that the strange 
and unbalanced efforts of some of the 
present day artists have, in his phil- 
osophy, arisen from the upsetting (to 
the layman) of the bizarre discoveries 
of science. Science is blamed also for 
the stark materialism of the age. 


I am troubled too over the lessen- 
ing of interest in chemistry as a 
major, the consequence of which is 
already shown in the shortage of 
chemists for industry. This is giving 
real concern to industrialists. 

In these days of unrest, arising 
from the threat of global war, from 
crushing taxation, and from = mal- 
feasance in office among public ser- 
vants, it appears that the chemist 
could well play and should play some 
part in public affairs. Science teaches 
the importance of clear thinking and 
of truth. It would be pleasant to de- 
tect these cardinal virtues in national 
and international affairs, 

I think it is fair to say that in few 
universities would there be a sub- 
stantial number of professors in the 
humanities who would enthusiastical- 
ly urge a protege to major in chem- 
istry. There appears to be a strongly 
intrenched feeling that science cur- 
ricula are too narrow in cultural 
breadth. 

I have been disturbed, I must con- 
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fess, over the attitude of the parents 
of some of the students contemplat- 
ing a career in chemistry. Some have 
expressed their disquietude over the 


nature of the program for majors in 
chemistry, regarding it as savoring 
of too great concentration, notwith- 
standing courses in modern language, 
and in English composition, to say 
nothing of electives. 


On the other hand, one of my good 
friends, an “elderly statesman” in 
American Chemistry, feels that the 
way to learn chemistry is “to live and 
breathe it for six days a week for the 
duration of the course”. Personally | 
doubt the wisdom of such an educa- 
tion, and strongly favor some liberal- 
ization. 


There is, in the background of 
these random sentences of mine, 
ranging from the atomic bomb to the 
prestige of chemistry in the eyes of 
scholars in the humanities, and to 
curricula criticisms, a number of 
pressing questions affecting THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
If the chemist is to be able effectively 
to solve the scientific problems given 
him by industry, or those arising 
from his own originality in the uni- 
versity laboratory; if he is to take 
some modest part in civic, state, or 
national affairs, or if he is to support 
the cause of science in this complex 
society of ours, what should be the 
substance of his educational back- 
ground? For what kind of educated 
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SOME REMARKS... 


scientist is the INsTITUTE endeavor- 
ing to enhance the status? 

It seems to me that the time has 
come to re-assess thoughtfully the 
values of our present curricula for 
the education of Should 
there be a considerable liberalization 
of the present courses of study, giv- 
ing less chemistry, and more oppor- 
tunities for the election of subjects in 
the humanities ? 

I am not asking the INsTITUTE to 
usurp the prerogatives of the ac- 
crediting committee of the American 
Chemical Society. This committe has 
done an extraordinarily good job, 


chemists. 


materially strengthening the staff of 
many institutions, paving the way in 
many for better laboratory facilities 
and equipment, and giving to harass- 
ed departmental chairman cogent 
facts in dealing with university ad- 
ministrative officers. But the opinion 
of the INstITUTE on curriculum 
would I am sure be valued by the 
Accrediting Committee. 

For my part I am profoundly im- 
pressed with the need for the study 
of the education of the chemist, in 
the light of his future usefulness as 
an investigator, and the part he must 
play in our modern society. 


Arthur Joseph Hill 


Dr. John A. Timm 


Director, School of Science, Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 
(Presented on the occasion of the award of Honorary AlC Membership 
to Dr. Hill, at the Harvard Faculty Club, Cambridge, Mass., January 


24, 1952.) 


IS 


to a former student to be able to 
state before others his appreciation of 
a teacher to whom he has reason to 
be very grateful. A Yale man always 
welcomes the chance to praise an- 
other son of old Elihu on any oc- 
wherever he 


always a source of pleasure 


casion whatever and 
may be. But if he could choose the 
place, | doubt if a happier choice 
than the spot in 
honor Arthur 


made 
meet to 


could be 
which we 
Joseph Hill. 

He was born in Meriden, Con- 
necticut, on April 21, 1888; grad- 


uated from the Sheffield School of 
Yale University in 1910; and _ re- 
ceived the Ph.D. degree under Treat 
B. Johnson in 1913. That same June 
he married Helen Rice. | am certain 
that his former students will agree 
with me and with him that in doing 
so he made the finest choice of his 
career. Whenever a graduate student 
was in trouble or discouraged, Ar- 
thur took him home to dinner and 
in the tranquil atmosphere of their 
home, his troubles vanished and _ his 
self-confidence was restored. 

We all know how unlikely it is 
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for a son to follow in his father’s 
footsteps; but Arthur, Jr., is a 
chemist at the Polychemicals Divi- 
sion of DuPont and, of course, a 
graduate of Yale with the bachelor’s 
and doctor's degrees. I have always 
regretted that his two daughters, 
Ruth and Dorothy, were not sent to 
Simmons so that they too might 
have become chemists. However, | 
am certain that Arthur is_ far 
prouder of his grandchildren than 
he would have been of any research 
his daughters might have produced. 


Arthur Hill’s rise from an_in- 
structor in 1913 to a full professor 
in 1925 was accomplished over a re- 
markably short span of twelve years. 
In 1926 he was named head of the 
department and served in this capa- 
city until 1951. He has been White- 
head professor of chemistry since 
1942. These are the bare facts of his 
career; but between the lines is the 
history of a life devoted not only to 
his research but also to the welfare 
otf his students and his colleagues and 
to Yale. 


In preparing for this occasion, I 
wrote to Helen Goebel, the secretary 
of the department since the first 
world war, in the hope that she might 
send me some anecdotes. These I 
received. At the same time, however, 
in warning me against what | must 
not do, she paid Arthur a fine tri- 
bute. I quote from her letter, 
“However, let me warn you not to 
get too flowery—that could be a 
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warning to all speakers—as Arthur 
is not that type of person, and it 
would take some of the pleasure away 
from him”. 


One of her anecdotes I must pass 
along to you just as she wrote it: 
“The one high point in humor that 
remains with me is when two nuns 
applied for admission to the Grad- 
uate School. Their records were fully 
up to admission standards, but Pro- 
fessor Hill was disposed to refuse 
admission because he had misgivings 
with respect to the fire hazard aris- 
ing from the conventional costume of 
the order. He recommended to the 
graduate school that admission be re- 
fused because ‘the graduate quota had 
been filled’. However, the then dean 
of the school wrote the head of the 
school, from which the girls had ap- 
plied, denying admission on the 
grounds of the fire hazard and not on 
the basis of a ‘full quota’. After a 
lapse of a week, the dean of the 
Graduate School called Professor 
Hill stating that he had a wire from 
the mid-western school asking if the 
girls could be admitted, provided they 
wore fireproof garments. In dismay 
and rage he reluctantly replied yes, 
not knowing how to enforce the gar- 
ment restriction, Helpful faculty 
members suggested a committee of 
one for daily inspection. To the glory 
of Yale it may be said that no in- 
spection was ever made, not even by 
the chairman.” 


You have all heard the description 
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of a typical professor of organic 
chemistry as one who writes in a 
frenzy of inspired zeal with his right 
hand even as he erases frantically 
with his left. In this sense Arthur is 
not a typical professor of organic 
chemistry. His lectures in graduate 
organic and in medicinal chemistry 
were always carefully prepared on 
5S” x 8” cards. Never was he guilty 
of committing an illegible scrawl on 
the blackboard. His explanations 
were masterly and notes were easy 
to take. As a result he has never 
lacked students. I have a list of one- 
hundred and twenty-three such stu- 
dents who their degrees 
under his guidance. So many of these 


received 


have risen to eminence in their pro- 
fession that it would be unfair to 
select a few for special comment. 


He was named head of the de- 
partment in 1926, just one year after 
he had become a full professor, I 
have often pictured him surrounded 
and outnumbered in executive com- 
mittee meetings by his former 
teachers, Johnson, Foote, Bottwood, 
and Walden, trying with all the tact 
at his command to run the depart- 
ment. Great credit is due to him and 
to them that at least on the surface 
and, for all I know, in the sanctum 
of the executive committee every- 
thing ran so smoothly. His senior 
professors were fine persons but at 
least three of the four could be 
rugged individualists. As the years 


went by no trace of the dictator de- 


veloped in his personality. Even the 
friendly but long-standing feud be- 
tween the physical and organic chem- 
ists gradually died out. He was es- 
pecially valuable in his work with 
the younger members of the staff, 
encouraging them in their research, 
suggesting ways of overcoming dif- 
ficulties, and, if he had to tell them 
unpleasant truths, doing it so tact- 


fully that they went away with no 
resentment but resolved to do better. 


He had one fault. Whenever un- 
pleasant, routine tasks had to be done, 
he would always do them himself. 
He might have saved himself end- 
less hours of work, if he had shared 
the load with other members of the 
staff. The twenty-five years of his 
administration have been marked by 
a sound, steady growth of the de- 
partment. The task of persuading 
the administration of the university 
to recognize the financial needs of a 
modern chemistry department was a 
dificult one which he carried on with 
tact but persistence. The results of 
his efforts are everywhere apparent 
in the Sterling Chemistry Labora- 
tory of today. 


May I congratulate THe AMeEr- 
IcAN INsTITUTE OF CHEMISTS on 
its choice of Arthur Hill to receive 
an honorary membership. He is a 
great teacher, a fine administrator, 


and a beloved friend. 


Arthur Joseph Hill 


— His Professional Career 
Dr. M. L. Crossley, Hon. AIC 


Former President, The American Institute of Chemists 


Wt ARE privileged to honor a 
chemist who has demonstrated 
unique qualities of leadership as in- 
vestigator, administrator, tea- 
cher. It is a pleasure to me to re- 
view briefly the impress Arthur Hill 
has made on our profession. 

He has trained and led a great 
many teams of young chemists across 
the border of the unknown in organic 
chemistry and brought out many 
novel and useful syntheses for a great 
variety of new products in a number 
of fields. He has pioneered in the 
synthesis of products in many 
classes as widely different as the 
phenanthrenes and the pyrrolidines. 
He has done more than produce a 
long list of compounds. The results 
of his researches have opened up new 
prospects for others to explore. His 
insight and proficiency have always 
widened the scope of his researches 
and given his young associates op- 
portunities for creative endeavor. His 
researches on local anesthetics alone 
would suffice to place him high in the 
scientific hall of fame. Some of his 
discoveries have led to the develop- 
ment of useful therapeutic agents, 
such as antispasmodics, hypnotics, 
and anesthetics. 

In addition to the syntheses of new 


(Presented at the Award of Honorary AIC Membership to Dr. Hill) 


products, he has led the way in de- 
veloping improved processes for the 
production of old and useful prod- 
ucts. In particular, his work on the 
catalytic conversion of aniline into 
diphenylamine led to a process which 
could have been of considerable com- 
mercial value had there been a sus- 
tained need for the product. 

His work on local anesthetics 
made it possible for one of his stu- 
dents to develop a product which 
has proven to be of commercial value. 
And, as a result of his fundamental 
work in syntheses, one of the first 
useful antispasmodics was developed 
in this country. 

Arthur Hill has been a great 
teacher and a wise administrator. He 
has inspired many young men to 
wish to serve with distinction. A 
goodly number of his students are to 
be found in positions of leadership 
both in theoretical and applied 
chemistry. His breadth of knowledge 
has always challenged his assistants 
to seek more and more information 
and to organize it into useful knowl- 
edge. Among the many excellent 
qualities which he possesses, sincerity, 
thoroughness, tolerance, high sense of 
moral values, and a sense of indivi- 
dual responsibility are woven into the 
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fabric of his success in all of his en- 
deavors. These qualities have en- 
deared him to his students and as- 
sociates, Arthur Hill’s sincerity has 
always generated confidence, assured 
cooperation, and compelled respect. 
His emphasis on thoroughness has 
instilled in his students a high ap- 
preciation of the fact that expertness 
is built only on broad proficiency of 
knowledge. 

His tolerance for the opinions 
which he does not share, his high 
sense of moral values, and his insist- 
ence that a student accept responsi- 
bility for the results of his work 
have fostered principles which have 


helped many of his students to de- 
velop strong attributes of leadership. 
A larger percentage of research 
chemists trained by Arthur Hill has 
won distinction and gained positions 
of responsibility in the Calco Chem- 
ical Division of the American Cy- 
anamid Company than trained by any 
other teacher from any other uni- 
versity. 

The recognition by his peers that 
one has discharged the obligations of 
his profession with usefulness and 
distinction is a high honor. I know 


of no man more deserving of this 


honor than Arthur J. Hill. 


Presentation of Honorary AIC Membership 
to Professor Hill 


President Lawrence H. Flett 
The American Institute of Chemists 


AM HAPPY that I am able to 
participate in this meeting which 
honors one of our great educators. 
Because the members of the IN- 
STITUTE are chemists, they are, 
indeed, indebted to those among us 
who are teachers. It is only through 
the teachers that the science of chem- 
istry is kept alive. If it were not for 
their contributions, all knowledge of 
chemistry would soon disappear. 
People in industry like to feel that 
industry’s demand for chemists is the 
sole factor which keeps the schools of 
chemistry in operation. The truth of 
the situation is that industry may 


only have the chemists over and above 
those necessary to teach the science. 
If the chemists were reduced in num- 
ber to those essential to teaching, we 
would be faced with the alternative 
of either leaving those teachers to 
keep the science alive or of taking 
those teachers and giving up the 
science of chemistry for future 
generations. 

The problems in the teaching of 
chemistry have been greatly multi- 
plied since I studied chemistry, now 
over thirty years ago. There has been 
a tremendous increase in scientific 
knowledge in the field of chemistry, 
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and there are many new specialized 
fields of chemistry. Nevertheless, 
chemistry is being taught in the same 
period of years, as it has been for as 
long as any of us can remember. This 
ability to teach our expanding science 
in the same few years is a very great 
accomplishment on the part of our 
educators and has passed almost un- 
noticed. 


Our modern scientific economy de- 
pends upon the students whom these 
educators provide. If the period of 
education doubled every time our 
scientific knowledge doubled, chem- 
istry graduates would be very few, 
and those few would be needed just 
to teach such expanded courses. We 
are indebted to our educators for 
their ability to avoid such a situation. 
The INstirute wishes to acknowl- 
edge this indebtedness on every oc- 


Cason, 


Prof. Hill has been one of our 
great educators, and he is already 
well-known by the accomplishments 
of his students. Both his students and 
the science which they serve are in- 
debted to Prof. Hill for his con- 
tinued interest in them long after 
they left college. This extended in- 
terest assured these men a sound start 
in their professional career. 


In addition to his accomplishments 
as an educator, Prof. Hill has played 
an important part in scientific acti- 
vities. | would like to mention just 
one, and that is his great contribu- 
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tion to the reorganization of the 
Gordon Research Conferences at a 
time when they were going through 
a very critical period. 


Professor Arthur Joseph Hill, I 
am honored to be able to represent 
those members of the INstirTUTE who 
are unable to attend while you are 
presented with your certificate of 
Honorary Membership in THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
The INstiruTe presents this Honor- 
ary Membership to you in recog- 
nition of your very valuable contri- 
butions to the profession. 


The citation on your certificate 


reads as follows: 


A noted educator whose encour- 
agement and quidance of young 
chemists both before and after 
graduation has inspired them to 
high professional achievement. 


Available 


SILICON NITRIDE 
TETRANITROMETHANE 
PHOSPHORUS NITRIDE 


JOHNSON & SCUDDER 
92 ORCHARD STREET 


Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Check-List for Prospective Employees 


Dr. Herman S. Bloch, F.A.1.C. and Dr. W. I. Harber, F.A.1.C. 


(This report of the sub-committee of the Chicago AIC Chapter’s Com- 
mittee on Economic Status is intended to summarize in handy form the 
various criteria by which job opportunities for chemists may be compared. 
It was compiled primarily for industrial chemists. It is apparent that not 
all of the factors listed will be applicable to every job, and that each 
applicant must assign for himself the relative weight of the various con- 


siderations.) 


|. Opportunities for Advancement 


A. Financial history and stability of company (or company unit) 


B. Company attitude toward research 
. History of company’s research activities 


. Percent of income spent on research 
. Percent of income credited to research 


. Record on research during depression or recession 


5. 


C. Company attitude toward technical personnel 
1. Relative abundance of top jobs filled by technical men 


3. 


periods 
Future plans for research and technical development 


(or men of applicant's technical background) 
Relative abundance of top jobs open to technical men 
filled from outside and from inside company 
Turnover record of technical personnel in company and 
specific department of interest 
a. By voluntary resignation 
b. By dismissal 
c. Policy toward older employees 


. Freedom of interchange of technical information within 


5. 
6. 


D. Organization chart or job classification scheme affecting 
applicant 


company 
Record on recognition of achievement 
General job termination policy 
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ll. Direct Monetary Benefits 
A. Salary, including overtime 
B. Frequency of and basis for salary increases (merit of work, 
success of work, seniority, advancement in job classification, 
etc.) 
C. Bonuses 
1. Profit sharing 
2. Bonuses for disclosures of inventions, patent applications, 
issued patents, inventions put into commercial use 
3. Royalties 
D. Scale of severance pay 
1. Policy on resignation 
2. Policy on discharge 


ill. Supplementary Benefits 
. Vacation plan 

. Sick leave plan 

. Pension plan 

. Insurance plans (life, health, accident) 

. Medical services 

Medical and hospitalization insurance 

. Opportunity for and conditions attendent on engagement in 
outside consultation 


IV. Professional Privileges 


| A. Employment contract 
B. Extent of company payment for attendance at technical meet- 
| ings (local and out of town) 
| C. Publication Policy 
| D. Encouragement of professional activities 
{ E. Educational facilities, aids, subsidies 
| F. Freedom in selection of problems and conduct of research 


1. Closeness of supervision 
2. Opportunities for change of job within company if dis- 
satisfied 
3. Opportunity for research on problems of personal (but 
not company) interest 
a. During regular working hours 
b. After regular working hours 
G. Patent policies 
1. Requirements for disclosure of inventions 
2. Extent to which inventions are covered by patents or 
maintained as trade secrets 
3. Scope of inventions mandatorily assigned to employers 


H. Limitations on disclosure of information or on work in 
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employer's field after termination of job 
V. Environment 
A. Working conditions 
1. Availability of adequate laboratory facilities 
2. Availability of adequate assistance 
3. Library facilities 
4. Working hours 


B. Living conditions in community 
. Housing 
Educational facilities for children 
Recreational facilities 
. Cultural environment 
. Social environment 
. Relative cost of living 


Vi. Other factors dependent on personality, background, viewpoint, 
or special requirements of individual applicant 


REFERENCES 
“The Employed Chemist and His Employer'’, The Chemist, XXII, Nos. 9 and 10 (1945) 
“Postwar Inventions and Employment Contracts", ibid., XXIII, No. 5, pp. 184-193 (1946) 
“Employment Contracts and Creative Research’, ibid., XXIV, No. 5, pp. 185-187 (1947) 
“What Does the Chemist Expect of His Job?"’, ibid., XXV, No. 3, pp. 100-103 (1948) 


COLEMAN AC pH METER ano AUTOTRATOR 


precision plus ultra convenience at a practical price! 


COLEMAN AUTOTRATOR mokes cvlomotic titration practice! for 
every laboratory, lorge or small. Quick and easy end-point settings, completely 
avtomatic operation, high volumetric accuracy, low cost—these make the Auto- 
trator a time end money-soving tool for the working chemist 


COLEMAN AC pH METER Inston! reading... line op- 
erated ond uncfected by voltage variations. Accurate to 0.05 pH 
Duo! scale meter calibroted 0-8 and 6-14 for continuous reading of 
pH or millivolts. One switch for scale selection. Settings remain 
constent ond reproducible over long periods. Designed for 


eatra-convenient operation 


For full data on this “Laboratory Team,” 
write Dept. T for Bulletins B-221 and B-223. 
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‘HANDY CALCULATORS | 


“THE MACHINE TO COUNT ON” 


For the Chemist And Engineer 
Sturdy: Low priced: Weight 12 Ibs. 
Easy to Learn: New Back Transfer 

Device Speeds Up Calculations 


Ask For Bulletin 1Q-33 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR US A 


IVAN SORVALL, INC. 
210 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


X-ray Diffraction School: To 
be given by North American Philips 
Company, 750 South Fulton 
Ave., Mount Vernon, N.Y., April 
21st through April 25th. 
tion may be obtained from the com- 
pany. 


Inc., 


Informa- 


Started: Commercial production 
of Cortisone by the Glidden Com- 
pany at its Soya Products Division, 
Fine Chemicals Laboratory, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Vice president P. FE. 
Sprague stated that Glidden’s steroid 
research staff, headed by Dr. Percy 

Julian, F.A.L.C., claims to have 
made improvements “resulting in the 
best process to date for certain steps 
in the complicated synthesis of Corti- 


” 
sone. 
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Appointed: M. R. Bhagwat, 
F.A.LC., to the Development and 
Research Division of Hooker Elec- 
trochemical Company, Niagara Falls, 
New York. 


Promoted: Jeffrey 
F.A.LC., to the Federal 
Service of the General Services Ad- 
Washington 25, D.C., 
following an assignment as chemical 


Stewart, 

Supply 
ministration, 
engineer with the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Department of the Navy. 
Mr. 


fourth edition of the National Paint 
1953. 


Stewart is also preparing the 


Dictionary tor distribution in 


“Business Statesmanship”’ 
Made possible the opening of India’s 
first dyestuff 
plant at Bulsar, 
ficials of American Cyanamid Com- 
announced recently. Cyanamid 
provided the technical knowledge 
and ten per cent of the capital need- 
ed to create the Atul plant, while 
India’s bankers and business men pro- 
vided the other 90 per cent of the 
capital. 


and 
near Bombay, 


pharmaceutical 
ot- 


pany 


**Surprise Package™: An- 
nounced by Hagan Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for all employees in- 
cluding those of subsidiaries. It in- 
cludes a broad retirement pension 
plan and a profit-sharing plan based 
on the company earnings. Both plans 
are non-contributory. 
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The Charles Robertson 
Lignite Research Laboratory 


Dr. G. A, Abbott, F.A.LC. 
Professor of Chemistry, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
(Report of the AIC delegate to the dedication of this laboratory). 


HE Nation’s first laboratory built 
exclusively for lignite research 
was formally dedicated, at Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, September 
29th, by the U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
It bears the name of the late Con- 
Charles R. Robertson, 
whose efforts contributed 
much to the success of the enterprise. 
This laboratory, authorized by 
Congress in March, 1948, was com- 
December, 


gressman, 
tireless 


pleted and occupied in 


1950. It is headquarters for the Fuels 
Technology Division, Region V, of 


the U.S. Bureau of Mines, the Di- 
vision engaged in basic research on 
solid fuels. 

The $750,000 laboratory is located 
adjacent to the campus of the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, at Grand 
Forks, in the State which contains 
some 300 billion tons of the total 
reserve of 335-billion tons of esti- 
mated recoverable lignite in the 
United States. It marks the culmina- 
tion of a half-century of close co- 
operation between the College of En- 
gineering of the University of North 
Dakota and the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines in the study and development 
of lignite fuels. 

The U-shaped laboratory building 


has excellent modern facilities for 


conducting an effective research pro- 
gram. The administrative wing con- 
tains a large general office, six well- 
equipped offices, a 
library, conference room, and twenty- 
seven individual laboratories, as well 
as other service rooms. Adjoining 
this two-story wing, on the south 
side, is the three-story pilot plant for 
large-scale experimental work. Struc- 
turally, it is separated from the rest 
of the laboratory by a special accor- 
dion-type joint intended to prevent 
damage from temperature changes or 
differential settling. Heavy equip- 
ment is easily moved about this plant 
by means of a_ five-ton travelling 


administrative 


crane. A machine shop, and a steel 
storage room open directly into the 
plant. An efficient exhaust system ser- 
ves to keep the plant free from dust, 
smoke, and harmful fumes. Numerous 
duct inlets permit equipment to be 
connected with this exhaust system 
anywhere in the plant. 

A four-story coal preparation unit 
adjacent to the pilot plant serves to 
prepare sized lignite for any purpose, 
and permits the investigation of large- 
scale crushing and screening. On the 
University campus, about half a mile 
from the Lignite Laboratory, is the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines lignite gasi- 
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fication pilot plant which has been in 
operation, during test runs, since 
1945. During this time 85-million 
cubic feet of gas have been produced 
from lignite, in the unique, vertical, 
annular retort made of chromium- 
nickel-iron alloy. This is a full-size 
commercial unit. It can be regulated 
to produce ordinary water gas, so- 
called “Synthetic gas,” or nearly pure 
elementary hydrogen. Potential uses 
for this cheap hydrogen are: (1) The 
reduction of Minnesota iron ores, 
(2) The manufacture of ammonia 
fertilizer, and (3) The hydrogen- 
ation of vegetable oils and fats. 


The U.S. Bureau of Mines is fully 
aware of the potentialities of lignite 
as a low-cost fuel, and as a promising 
supplement to hydroelectric power; 
but it also envisions a future when 
this reactive basic raw material may 
furnish synthetic liquid fuels, and 
serve as a source of valuable chem- 
icals. The Lignite Laboratory hopes 
to anticipate and develop these possi- 
bilities. 


The serious investigation of North 
Dakota lignite began in 1889, when 
the late Earl J. Babcock published 
his first paper. He was the first State 
Geologist, and the dean of the North 
Dakota School of Mines, established 
that year. During the following 
thirty-six years he was active in map- 
ping the extent of the lignite deposits, 
and in studying methods of combus- 
tion, carbonization, gasification, and 
briquetting. 
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When the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
was established in 1910, Dr. A. C. 
Fieldner became chief of the Divi- 
sion of Mines and Explosives, and 
he immediately established close co- 
operation with Dean Babcock and 
later with Dean Harrington. This 
continued over a period of forty 
years finally culminating in the es- 
tablishment of this modern research 
laboratory. 


The Laboratory is under the gen- 
eral supervision of Paul Zinner, di- 
rector of Region V, U.S. Bureau of 
Mines, St. Paul, Minn., and is under 
the local administration of Alex C. 
Burr, chief of Fuels Technology Di- 
vision, Region V, of the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines. 


President: Dr Joseph Schultz, 
F.A.LC., of Lady Esther  Ltd., 
Chicago, Ill. He was also named 
treasurer of the firm. He succeeds 
the late Alfred Busiel. Dr. Schultz 
joined Lady Esther Ltd., cosmetic 
manufacturers, ten years ago, and in 
1948 became general manager. Pre- 
viously, he was research director for 
the New York Quinine and Chem- 
ical Works, Inc. During the war, 
he directed a malaria research pro- 
ject in collaboration with the U.S. 
Public Health Service, and at pres- 
ent he directs an atomic radiation 
project with the Argonne National 
Laboratories. 
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Corn and Its Chemical Products 
Dr. E. W. Reid, F.A.1.C. 
President, Corn Products Refining Company, New York 4, N.Y. 


(Excerpts from the author’s address accepting the 1951 medal of the 
American Section of the Society of Chemical Industry.) 


HE 
agriculture, and particularly the 
relation of the latter to modern civil- 
ization is little realized, and by agri- 
culture, I refer in particular to the 
cereals, An ancient philosopher once 
said that “no civilization worthy of 
the name has ever been founded on 
any other agricultural basis than 
Of the cereals, corn, or, as it is 
known in many parts of the world, 
Indian maize, is by far the most im- 
portant. Corn is strictly a product of 
the Americas and was entirely un- 
known in any other part of the world 
before Columbus made his discovery. 
Later he wrote of seeing fields of 
Haitian corn eighteen miles long. 
The importance of this grain in the 
development and growth of our 
country is little realized, nor is it 
generally known that due to this 
grain, the Americas are the only 
countries of the world that have never 
had a major famine. The origin of 
corn is unknown, although the oldest 
record points to Peru. It has never 
been found in the wild state, the 
evidence suggesting that one of its 


relationship of chemistry, 


original parents is extinct. Unlike 
other grains, corn is not “self-grown” 
and it has, so far as is known today, 
always been dependent upon man for 
its existence. Corn is grown in every 
state in the Union and in every coun- 
try in the Western hemisphere. 

The sun never sets on growing 
corn. The world acreage, approxi- 
mately 210 million, ranges from 58° 
north latitude in Canada and Russia 
to 40° south latitude in the southern 
hemisphere. It is grown below sea 
level in the Caspian Plain, at altitudes 
of more than 12,000 feet in the 
Peruvian Andes, in regions of less 
than 10-inches annual rainfall in the 
semi-arid plains of Russia, in areas 
of more than 200-inches in the tropics 
of Hindustan, in short growing 
periods in the northern U.S. and 
Canada, and in the perpetual summer 
of tropical Colombia. 

Corn shaped the destiny of the 
new world and is still one of the im- 
portant factors economically for our 
prominence among nations. This 
cereal which has made history is not 
only a_ native grain, but 
domestically consumed. Approximate- 


also 
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ly 85 per cent of our production 
the farm. When the 
Massachusetts and 


never leaves 
existence of the 
Jamestown settlements hung in pre- 
carious balance in the first hard win- 
ter of their settlement, it was corn 
which they obtained from the Indians 
that saved them. The first settlers 
that crossed the Alleghanies soon sent 
back word of the richness of the soil 
in the Mississippi River basin, tall 
tales of the growth of corn, of sleek 
cattle and fat hogs. In 1812, because 
a major part of our population was 
on the Atlantic seaboard, they were 
dependent upon the importation of 
most of their food. When the British 
Blockade cut off this importation, 
averted in these 


famine was only 
states by the food supplied from the 


then little-known Middle West. 
This started a great migration west- 
ward, the beginning of a new era in 
the history of this country. 


The Milling of Corn 

There are two methods that are 
used in the milling of corn, the dry 
and the wet. Compared with most 
chemical processes, the wet milling of 
corn and the production of starches, 
dextrines, and sugar is a simple pro- 
cess. In brief, it consists of steeping 
the shelled corn for about one and 
a half days in water containing a 
small quantity of sulfur dioxide. The 
steeping loosens the hulls and softens 
the gluten, while the sulphur dioxide 
prevents fermentation. steep- 
water absorbs most of the mineral 
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matter, soluble proteins, and carbo- 
hydrate. After special treatment, the 
steepwater is utilized in the produc- 
tion of antibiotics. The remaining 
starch, protein, fiber, and germs are 
separated by mechanical means and 
utilized to produce a number of in- 
dustrial products. 


Industry utilizes the products of 
this grain in several hundred applica- 
tions. The diversity of uses ranges 
from various food products to core 
binders, from baby feeding to the 
separation of ores, from textiles and 
paper to oil well drilling. In fact, 
almost every facet of modern industry 
and modern living requires the prod- 
ucts of the wet milling industry. 


Chemical Products from Corn 

The development — of 
products from starch, glucose, and 
proteins received considerable 
publicity, but up to the present time 
has not resulted in any sizable de- 
velopment. The alcohol-soluble por- 
tion of the protein of corn, which is 
known as zein, is being utilized to a 
limited extent in the production of a 
textile fiber known as Vicara. This 
fiber has most of the attributes of 
wool, but is not affected by molds or 
moths. It has certain moisture absorp- 
tion properties that can be regulated 
within limits, and it can be blended 
to advantage with other synthetic or 
natural fibers. Zein is also used as a 
greaseproof coating, in high-speed 
inks, certain types of paper coatings, 
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as a cork binder and for a wide 
variety of other uses. 


The hull or bran of practically all 
cereals contains phytates, usually in 
the form of a metallic salt, such as 
magnesium, calcium, potassium, etc. 
These phytates appear in the steep- 
water of corn and can be isolated and 
used for the production of various 
metallic phytates, phytic acid, and on 
hydrolysis, inositol. Inositol is one of 


the vitamins, but its exact role in 


nutrition is not fully established. It 
apparently has some lipotropic func- 
tion, and also is believed to have a 
definite benefit in certain circulatory 
diseases. Since it has six hydroxyl 
groups, it may be reacted to produce 


esters, ethers, and amines. The 
nitrated form is used to control high 
blood pressure. It can be oxidized to 
inosose, tetrahydroxyquinone, rhodi- 
zonic acid, triquinoyl, and croconic 
acid, 

Starch can be reacted with a large 
number of other chemical products 
and in various ways to produce such 
compounds as carboxymethyl starch 
and other carboxyalkyl starches. The 
lower carboxyalkyl starches are, in the 
main, cold water soluble products of 
high viscosity and stability. They can 
be used as food thickening agents, 
emulsion, suspension and _ stabilizing 
agents, paint binding, printing dye 
thickeners, textile and paper sizes. If 
the starch is reacted with highly un- 
saturated groups such as allyl or vinyl, 
resinous and plastic materials can be 


produced. Other products, such as the 
esters and ethers of starch have been 
produced in the laboratories, but up 
to the present time have not found 
wide industrial use. 


Dextrose, produced by the hydroly- 
sis of starch in the presence of an 
acid, can be polymerized or oxidized, 
and therefore offers a rather wide 
and potentially fertile field in the de- 
velopment of chemicals. A number of 
chemical compounds can be produced 
by the oxidation of dextrose, among 
which is glucuronic acid that is be- 
ing tested clinically for use in arth- 
ritis and as a general detoxifying 
agent. Various organic acids can be 
produced from dextrose, such as 
saccharic, tartaric, levulinic, gluconic, 
citric, and such products as hydroxy- 
methylfurfural, which is normally 
considered an intermediate in the for- 
mation of levulinic acid. Sorbitol and 
mannitol are produced from dextrose 
by electroyltic or catalytic reduction. 
Sorbitol is an intermediate in the pro- 
duction of ascorbic acid or vitamin 
C, and is also used as a humectant, 
plasticizer, and in the preparation of 
esters and resins. 


Mannitol hexanitrate is utilized to 
some extent in the explosives field. 
The oxidation of dextrose in strong 
alkali solution, under proper condi- 
tions, will produce d-arabonic acid 
which, by heating with aqueous pyri- 
dine, will yield d-ribonic acid which 
is the base for the synthesis of ribo- 
flavin. 
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The oil of corn, obtained from the 
germ is not only used as a food, but 
is a source of raw material for the 
production of a large and diversified 
group of carbon-rich chemicals. In 
addition to the glycerides of the fatty 
acids, it is a source of other products 
such as sterols, tocopherols and caro- 
tinoid pigments. The sulfated and 
sulfonated oil has use as an emulsifier 
and textile lubricant. The fatty acids 
may be used in the synthesis of various 
products useful in the preparation of 
water-proofing agents, emulsifiers, 
detergents, flotation agents, insecti- 
cides and plasticizers. 

The tocopherols, vitamin E, can 
be separated and purified. Several 
sterols, chiefly sitosterols, may be 
separated and utilized in the prepara- 
tion of hormones. 

A rich source of carotinoids is the 
xanthophyll oil, a highly pigmented 
product obtained from the gluten of 
yellow corn. This product is used in 
poultry feeds to increase the skin pig- 
mentation of the fowl and to improve 
the color of the yolk of the eggs. 

The utilization of agricultural 
products as raw materials for the 
synthesis of new chemical products 
offers a new, challenging field. It is a 
field of science that requires a large 
amount of fundamental research, as 
well as industrial development and 
application, 


Office: Opened by Dr. Frank 
Makara, F.A.1.C.,  counsellor-at- 
law, registered patent attorney, at 


233 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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Associate Director: — Dr. Louis 
Koenig, F.A.1.C., of Southwest Re- 
search Institute, San Antonio, Texas. 
He was formerly with Armour Re- 
search Foundation, Chicago, and re- 
cently with Stanford Research In- 
stitute of Palo Alto, Calif. 


Additional Responsibility: 
Given to Paul M. Downey, F.A.L.C., 
group leader at the Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company plant at Nitro, West 
Virginia, for the Nitro rubber-appli- 
cation laboratory. He will also help 
coordinate research, development, 
and sales activities for rubber chem- 
icals, 

Guest: Dr. James R. Withrow, 
Hon.AIC, at the dinner of the En- 
gineers Club of Columbus, Ohio, in 
honor of past presidents, on March 
third. Dr. Withrow, who is one of 
only two honorary members of the 
Club, served as its president for 
1921-1922. 


Director of Research: Dr. A. 
Lloyd Taylor, F.A.LC., for the re- 
search laboratories of MacDermid 
Western, Inc., Ferndale, Michigan. 
He was formerly director of research 
of Oakite Products, Inc., vice pres- 
ident for H. L. Shaw & Sons, Inc., 
and research supervisor for Wryan- 
dotte Chemicals Corporation. He 
served as chairman of the New York 


AIC Chapter in 1945-46. 


a 
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Necrology 
James G. Hail 


With the death in New Delhi, 
India, on December 11th of James 
Garrett Vail, the world has lost one 
of its finest humanitarians; the chem- 
ical profession has lost one of its lead- 
ing minds, and THe AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF CHEMISTS has lost one 
of its brightest stars. Dr. Vail was 
successively chemist, chemical direc- 
tor, and vice president of the Phila- 
delphia Quartz Company. He was 
author of an American Chemical So- 
ciety Monograph, “Soluble Silicates 
in Industry”. He was the recipient 
in 1933 of the Chemical Industry 
Medal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry. 


These things he put aside to devote 
the major portion of his efforts for 
the past fifteen years to humani- 
tarian work all over the world. His 
introduction to this work came in 
1920 with the feeding of German 
children in with the 
Hoover Commission during 
more recent years in association with 
The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, his travels had taken him to 
Germany, to Palestine, to India. 


cooperation 
and, 


Dr. Vail was a graduate of the 
Westtown School and had studied at 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
Harvard University, and the Insti- 
tute of Technology at Darmstadt, 
Germany. In 1946 he received the 
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honorary degree of Doctor of Science 
from Haverford College. 


He was past president of the 
American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers, past chairman of the Phila- 
delphia Section of the American 
Chemical Society, past chairman of 
the American Section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry, and a Fellow 
of the American Ceramic Society. 
He was member of the Franklin In- 
stitute, University Club of Philadel- 
phia, The Chemists’ Club, New 
York, and the Cosmos Club of 
Washington. He was elected a 
Fellow of THE AMERICAN INsTI- 
TUTE OF CHEMIsTs in 1936. 


The distinction of servant of 
humanity was added to these and 
outshown all the others. The prof- 


sion of chemistry can have no better 
model of the complete man, than 
James Garrett Vail. 


—K.M.H. 


Walter Chrun 


Dr. Walter Eugene Thrun, head 
of the Department of Chemistry at 
Valparaiso University, Indiana, died 
suddenly at his home near Valparaiso 
on August 19th, thus terminating 
twenty-five years of service to the 
university, He had been head of the 
Chemistry Department since 1932. 

He was born, March 22 1892, 
in Wakarousa County, Wisconsin. 
After attending Northwestern Col- 
lege for two years, he transferred to 
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the University of Michigan, from 
which he received the A.B. degree 
in 1912 and the M.S. in 1914. He 
received the Ph. D. in agricultural 
chemistry from the University of 
Missouri in 1917, 


He was assistant chemist for the 
Missouri Agricultural Experimental 
Station, 1914-1917; 
the U. S. Army Gas Defense and 
Nutrition unit, 1917-1918; a fellow 
at Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene 
and Public Health in 1919; pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Baylor Univ- 
Medical College, 1919-1920; 
associate professor at Mississippi State 
College, 1920-1923; associate profes- 


sergeant with 


ersity 


sor at the University of Louisville, 
1923-1924; a fellow at Lehigh Univ- 
ersity, 1924-1926; chemist at the 
Michigan Department of Health, 
1926; research chemist with the Mi- 
chigan Agricultural Experimental 
Station to 1928. In that year he went 
to Valparaiso University as assistant 
protessor. 

Dr. Thrun was especially interest- 
ed in the prevention of dental caries 
by the fluoride treatment of public 
water supplies and he had devised a 
rapid field method for the determin- 
ation of the fluoride content of 
water. 

His memberships included — the 
American Chemical Society, the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the Indiana 
Academy of Science, and Sigma Xi. 
He was elected a Fellow of The 
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American Institute of Chemists in 
1936. 


Boris N. 


Boris Nicholas Lougovoy, chief re- 


search chemist of the American 


Chicle Company, Long Island City, 


N.Y., died October 19, 1951, in 
Kew Gardens (N. Y.) Hospital 
after an operation. Born in St. 


Petersburg, Russia, December 6, 


1888, he attended Alexander’s School 
ot Cadets. He received the B.S. de- 
gree in 1908 and the Ph.D. degree 
in 1913 from the Academie d’Artil- 
lerie Michel. He did post graduate 
work at the University of Toulouse, 
France, and the Sorbonne in Paris, 
from 1916 to 1917. 


From 1916 to 1918, he was a rep- 
resentative of the Russian Govern- 
ment on the Russian Artillery Com- 
mission in Paris, 
part of this period, 1917 to 1918, 
he was head of the smokeless powder 
division of the Borern Dekta Ex- 
plosive Plant in Russia. In 1918, he 
came to the United States, where he 


France. During 


started as research chemist with FE. 1. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc., working on smokeless powder. 
He was research chemist with the 
Aetna Explosive Company from 1920 
to 1922. For a short period in 1922, 
he acted as consulting engineer for 
Picatinny Arsenal on flashless pow- 
der. From 1922 to 1928, he was re- 
search chemist with the Ellis Foster 
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Company. He joined the American 
Chicle Company as chief chemist in 
1928. 

His specialties were explosives, 
smokeless powder, _ nitrocellulose, 
synthetic resins and plastics, organic 
synthesis, flavors, natural gums and 
resins, and he held many patents in 
these fields. 

His memberships included the 
American Chemical Society, the Rus- 
sian Nobility Association and the 
Russian Children’s Welfare society 
in which he served as vice president. 

He was elected a Fellow of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 
in 1943. 


He leaves 
Lougovoy. 


wife, Tatiana 


Kendall-Hench Fund: Created 


by the Research Corporation, 405 


Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y., through a grant of $100,000 
by Merck & Co., Rahway, N.J., and 
an allotment by Research Corpora- 
tion of a part of its income from 
patent rights in cortisone, “to recog- 
nize the significant contributions of 
Drs. Kendall and Hench to the de- 
velopment of cortisone.” The first 
grant of $22,500 has been made to 
Princeton University to help initiate 
and support Dr. Kendall's researches 
at the new James Forrestal Research 
Center. Additional commitments of 
$12,500 a year for the next two 
years were also made to assure con- 
tinuity of the work. 
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The Industrial Decline of 
England: Due in part to England’s 
lack of appreciation of the indis- 
pensability of research and develop- 
ment in an industrial system fired 
by competition, according to Vice 
Admiral Harold G. Bowen, execu- 
tive director of the Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation, Inc. He caution- 
ed the United States to profit by 
England's example. 


Lubricants: Subject of confer- 
ence to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
by the Case Institute of Technology 
and the Cleveland Section of the 
American Society of Lubrication En- 
gineers, on April third to fifth. For 
information write Douglass W. Mil- 
ler, Executive Secretary, Case In- 
stitute of Technology, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. 


Fortieth Anniversary: Of the 
Research Corporation, 405 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N.Y. The 
Corporation was founded by the 
late Frederick G. Cottrell, who re- 
ceived the AIC Gold Medal in 
1938. His biography, entitled “Cot- 
trell”, by Frank T. Cameron, has 
just been published by Doubleday 
& Company. 


Spring Meeting: American Oil 
Chemists Society. April 28th to 
30th, at the Shamrock Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Texas. The general chairman 
is William Argue of Anderson Clay- 
ton and Company, Houston. 
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COUNCIL 
OFFICERS 


President, Lawrence H. Flett 
President-elect, Lincoln T. Work 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 


John R. Bowman, 4t-Large 
Cecil L. Brown, New Jersey Chapter 


Emmett B. Carmichael, 
Alabama Chapter 
C. C. Concannon, 4t-Large 
M. L. Crossley, 4t-Large 
Gustav Egloff, Chicago Chapter 
Gustav Egloft, Past President 
G. J. Esselen, 4t-Large 
M. J. Hiler, Ohio Chapter 
L. B. Hitchcock, 4t-Large 
H. O. Kauffmann, Niagara Chapter 
M. J. Kelley, New York Chapter 


R. H. Kienle, 4t-Large 
Harold A. Levey, Louisiana Chapter 
C. P. Neidig, 4t-Large 
Donald Price, At-Large 
Louis N. Markwood 

Washington Chapter 
Maurice Siegel, Baltimore Chapter 


M. Sittenfield, Pennsylvania Chapter 
Foster D. Snell, Past President 


Raymond Stevens 
New England Chapter 


Manuel Tubis, Los Angeles Chapter 
Florence E. Wall, At-Large 


National Council Meetings 


Meetings of the AIC National 
Council will be held at The 
Chemists’ Club, 52 E. 41st Street, 
New York, N.Y., at 6:00 p.m., 
on the following dates: 


April 9, 19 


January Meeting 

The 280th meeting of the AIC National 
Council was held at The Chemists’ Club, 
New York, N. Y., on Jan. 9, 1952, at 
6:00 p.m, President L. H. Flett presided. 

The following ofhcers and councilors 
were present: J.R. Bowman, C.L. Brown, 
M. L. Crossley, L. H. Flett, F. A, Hessel, 
M. J. Hiler, M. J. Kelley, R. H Kienle, 
C. P. Neidig, D. Price, M. Sittenfield, 
R. Stevens, L. Van Doren, and F, E. Wall. 
A. W. Fisher, Jr., O. B. J, Fraser, H B. 
Hass, B. Sage, and V. F. Kimball were 
present. 

The minutes of the previous meeting 
were approved, 
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President Flett announced that the gen- 
eral chairman of the 1952 Annual Meet- 
ing will be Dr, S. D. Kirkpatrick; chair- 
man of the Program Committee, O. B. J. 
Fraser; chairman of the Hospitality Com- 
mittee, S. Conevbear, and chairman of the 
Finance Committee, Dr. M. J. Kelley. 

Editorials for THe CHEMIST were re- 
quested from Mr. Sage for February; 
Drs. Brown and Bowman for March; 
Miss Wall and Mr, Stevens for April; 
President Flett and Mr. Fraser for May; 
Drs. Price and Fisher for June; and Dr. 
Kienle for an unspecified issue. 

The Treasurer's report and a compara- 
tive report for the same period last year 
were presented and accepted. 

The following Committee to Study the 
System of Awarding Student Medals was 
appointed: Mr. Stevens, chairman; Mr. 
Neidig and Dr. Donald Othmer. 

The Secretary's report showed a total 
active membership of 2487. 

The Secretary announced with deep re- 
gret the deaths of Dr, John W. Thomas, 
Hon. AIC, on November 26, 1951, and 


James G. Vail, F.A.L.C., on December 12, 
1951. 
A letter from H, A. Levey, council rep- 


resentative from the Louisiana Chapter 
was read. It described some of the ac- 
tivities of that Chapter, 

Benjamin Sweedler, F.A.1.C., attorney- 
at-law, was appointed to represent the 
AIC at a meeting sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New 
York, which concerned House Bills 4371 
and 4373, House Resolution 4473, and the 
corresponding bill introduced in the Senate 
to permit retirement benefits for self-em- 
ploved persons. 

Mr. Fraser discussed possible program 
ideas for the Annual Meeting. These in- 
cluded a session on public relations or on 
emplover-employee relations. 

The Jury on Medal Award reported that 
Dr. F.J. Emmerich, president of Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corporation, has been 
chosen to receive the 1952 Medal of the 
INSTITUTE, 

Dr. Hessel, reporting as chairman of the 
Committee to Consider Proposed Group 
Insurance, recommended against the adop- 
tion of the plan proposed. This plan re- 
quired that 75 per cent of the membership 
participate, if policies are to be issued 
“without evidence of insurability,” and it 


required that the INstiruTE collect the 
premiums. 

President Flett requested all Committees 
that have not yet reported to the Council 
to do so at the April meeting of the 
Council. 

Mr. Sage reported that the Washington 
Chapter was undergoing a renewed surge 
of growth. Luncheon meetings and trips 
have been planned. A Committee to con- 
sider an honor scroll will report soon. A 
Committee has been appointed to take 
up with the Civil Service some of its 
“standards for chemists.” For example, 
a chemist’s compensation is based on how 
many men he commands. The Chapter 
will forward its recommendations to the 
National Council for approval, 

Dr. Brown reported that the New Jer- 
sey Chapter met on December fourth. 

Dr. Hass stated that a record attendance 
of students, over two-hundred, were pres- 
ent at its recent meeting, where five speak- 
ers pointed out the requirements for dif- 
ferent occupations. 

Mr. Hiler announced that a meeting of 
the Ohio Chapter’s district directors would 
be held January 19th. 

Mr. Stevens reported that the New Eng- 
land Chapter will renew its activities with 
the presentation of Honorary membership 
to Dr. Arthur J. Hill on January 24th. 
The speakers will be Dr, John A. Timm, 
for the recipient, and Dr. M. L. Crossley 
on Dr. Hill's professional career. The 
presentation will be made by President 
Flett. 

Mr. Sittenfield stated that the Pennsyl- 
vania Chapter had held a most successful 
Honor Award dinner on December 6th, 
when Dr. Emil Ott received the Honor 
Scroll. On February 7th, Dr. Foote, vice 
president of the Gulf Development Com- 
pany, will discuss Iranian Oil, 

The members 
elected: 


following new were 


FELLOWS 


Bates, Robert Wade 
Assistant Director of Development. Re- 
search Division, Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago 9, Illinois 

Douglas, William Richard 
Chemist, Division of Pathology, Dept. 
of Hospital, C. of N. Y., 125 Worth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Gilman, Henry 
Professor of Chemistry, lowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, lowa 


Jackson, William Ward 
General Manager, Industrial Chemist- 
7 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


J. Peter 
Director, Research Dept., Atlas Pow- 
der Co., Wilmington 99, Del. 


Kruppa, William Joseph 
Chemical Engineer, Section of Process 
Engineering Dept. Chief, Project 
Eng'r., American Cyanamid Co., Cal- 
co Div., Bound Brook, N. J. 


McBee, Earl Thurston 
Head, Dept. of Chemistry, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 


Morse, Roy Earl 
Director of Research, Kingan & Co., 
Indignapolis, Ind. 


Scherr, Osear 
Research Chemist, Lab., Process Chem- 
icals Co., 2831 Exposition Place, Los 
Angeles 16, Calif. 


Smith, Walter I. 
Research Chemist, Research Dept., New 
York Quinine & Chem. Works, 99 
North 11th Street, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 


MEMBERS 
Davis, Merton L. 
Research Chemist — Process Develop- 


ment, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours, Cam- 
den, S. C. 
Howard, Edwin C. 
Naval Stores Dept., Hercules Powder 
Co., Klamath Falls, Oregon 
Liebman, Samuel 
Chemist & Production Manager, Val- 
jean Pearl Co., 881 Gates Ave., Bklyn. 
Morton, Jr., William P. 
Chemist, Research, Picatinny Arsenal, 
Dover, N. J. 
Neufeld, C. H. Harry 
Assistant Professor, Dept. of Chem., 
American Univ., Washington, D. C. 


ASSOCIATE 
Sargent, Roger Nelson 


Shift Supervisor, Styrene Lab., Kop- 
pers Co., Inc., Box 92, Monaca, Pa. 
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RAISED FROM MEMBER 
TO FELLOW 
Brower, Jr., Loyd Richard 


Tech. Director, Jamestown Paint & 
Varnish Co., Jamestown, Pa. 


RAISED FROM ASSOCIATE 
TO FELLOW 


Eiker, John T., 3rd 
Chemical Engineer, E. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington 98, Del. 

Kirshenbaum, Isidore 
Research Chemist, Standard Oil Devel- 
opment Co., Linden, N. J. 

Kolzow, Clarence R. 
Finishing Engineer, Western Electric, 
Chicago 23, Ill. 

Krummel, Edward W. 
Group Leader, Development Lab., Bake- 
lite Corp., 230 Grove St., Bloomfield, 
N. J. 

Kushner, Lawrence M. 
Physical Chemist, Surface Chem. Sec- 
tion, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 

Olmen, Lawrence B. D. 
Research Chemist, Oakite Prod. Co., 
Inc., 22 Thames St., New York 6, N. Y. 

Strauss, Ulrich Paul 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry, School 
of Chemistry, Rutgers Univ., N. Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Trask, Russell L. 
Chemical Engineer in Propellants 
Branch, Picatinny Arsenal, U. S. Ord- 
nance, Dover, N. J 

Tutwiler, Frank Bryan 
Professor of Chemistry, King College, 
Bristol, Tenn. 

Ulrich, Stephen E, 
Chairman, Science Dept., Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Vogenitz, Frederick Otto 
Chemist in Charge, Ul. Paint Works, 
1034 S. Kostner, Chicago, Il. 


RAISED FROM ASSOCIATE 
TO MEMBER 
Byers, Samuel T. 
Instructor in Chemistry, Canisius Col- 
lege, 2001 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Hite, Robert Thornton 
Assistant Lab. Supervisor, E. 1. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., P.O. Box 1477, 
Richmond, Va. 
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Lauenstein, Milton Charles, Jr. 
Sales Representative, Silicones Section, 
Chemical Materials Dept., G-E Chem- 
ical Div., 1105 Chester Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


Melntyre, Frank Joseph 
Director & Owner, The Columbus 
Water & Chem. Test. Labs., 4628 
Indianole Avenue, Columbus 14, Ohio 


Plunkett, Ray Franklin 
Chemist, Southern Railway Co., Test- 
ing Dept., Box 233, Alexandria, Va. 


Rieger, John A. 


Superintendent Liquid Sugar Dept., 
American Sugar Refining Co., 110 Key 
Highway, Baltimore, Md. 


Romano, Albert P. 
Development Chemist, Organic Chem- 


istry Dept., E. I. du Pont de Nemours, 
Chamber Works, Deepwater, N. J. 


Timasheff, Serge N. 


Research Assistant, Yale University, 
Sterling Chemical Labs. New Haven, 
Conn.. 


RAISED FROM FELLOW TO LIFE 


Concannon, Charles C. 


Office of International Trade, Dept. of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Gustav 


Egloff, 


Speaker: Dr. 
Hon.AIC, who addressed the Engi- 


neers Club of the University of 
Tulsa, Okla., on Feb. 26th, and that 
evening, the Petroleum Club of the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mech- 
anical College, at Stillwater, on “The 
Modern Oil Industry.” On Feb. 
27th, he spoke to the Tulsa Rotary 
Club on “Petroleum Research 
Creates New Industrial Oppor- 
tunities.” He will address the Hous- 
ton, Texas Rotary Club on March 
6th. 


AIC Activities 
C. P. Neidig, F.A.L.C. 


Baltimore Chapter 


Chairman, Dr. H. Walter Kuhl 
Vice Chairman, Dr. Norris Matthews 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
J. Bernard Edmonds 
Representative to National Council, 
Maurice Siegel 


The Baltimore Chapter held a lecture 
meeting at Loyola College Chemistry 
Lecture Hall on January 10th. Dr. 
Charles E. Brambel, an outstanding bio- 
chemist, gave an interesting talk on the 
“Chemistry of Blood Clotting.” Since 
1940, Dr. Brambel has been engaged in 
research work at Mercy Hospital, Balti- 
more, developing a blood clot preventa- 
tive technique and studying the composi- 
tion and functioning of human blood. fie 
is continuing this work at Mercy Hos- 
pital where he conducts a large clinic 
with hundreds of out-patients each week. 
Dr. Brambel discussed the mechanism of 
blood clotting and the use of Dicumarol, 
an anticoagulent, and vitamin K-2 which 
stimulates the coagulation of blood. 


The next meeting of the Chapter will 
be held at Loyola College, March 20th. 
The speaker will be Dr. John H. Brewer, 
director of bacteriology, Hynson, West- 
cott & Dunning, Baltimore, whose sub- 
ject will be “Research in Microbiology.” 


Ohio Chapter 


Chairman, Dr. George F. Rugar 
Chairman elect, Dr. Otis D. Cole 
Secretary-treasurer, Harold M. Olson 


Representative to National Council, 
Dr. Malvern J. Hiler 


A meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Ohio Chapter was held on Jan- 
uary 19th, attended by Dr. George F. 
Rugar, Dr. Otis D. Cole, Harold M 
Olson, Dr. Malvern J. Hiler, Dr. James 
R. Withrow, Dr. David M. Gans, 
Eugene R. Ewell, and Dr. Joseph H. 
Koffolt. A motion was carried to hold a 
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membership contest among the various The 1952 Annual Meeting 


districts of the Ohio Chapter. The contest 
will end on December 31st. The annual 
meeting of the Chapter will be held in 
the winning District, and a prize will 
also be presented to the winning mem- 
bership team. 


Dr. Hiler was requested to ask the 
National Council of the AIC to hold the 
1953 national meeting in the area served 
by the Chapter which obtains the greatest 
percentage increase in membership during 
1952, above an increase of fifty members. 


The 1952 annual meeting of the Ohio 
Chapter was scheduled for the Hotel Bilt- 
more, Dayton, Ohio, on April 25th, for 
which a $2.00 registration fee was set. It 
was agreed that University students in 
chemistry and chemical engineering be 
admitted without registration fee, and 
Dr. Wohlleben of the University of Day- 
ton was appointed to handle the student 
reservations 


The following committee to select the 
recipient of the 1952 Ohio Award was 
appointed: Dr. Joseph Koffolt, chairman ; 
Dr. Herman A. Bruson, Dr. Clyde E. 
Williams, and Dr. James R. Withrow 


Nominations for Student Medal Awards 
were requested from the various districts 
of the Chapter. 


New England Chapter 


Chairman, Dr. A. W. Fisher, Jr. 

Secretary-Treasurer, James W. Perry 

Representative to National Council, 
Raymond Stevens 


Dr. Arthur J. Hill, F.A.LC., received 
Honorary Membership in THe American 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, at a meeting 
held January 24, 1952, at the Harvard 
Faculty Club, Cambridge, Mass. Prof. 
John A. Timm, director of the School of 
Science at Simmons College, spoke for the 
recipient. Dr. M. L. Crossley, Hon. AIC, 
of the American Cyanamid Company, New 
York, and past president of the INstirute, 
discussed Dr. Hill's protessional career. 
AIC President Flett made the presentation. 
Dr. Hill was cited for his long service as 
an educator and in particular for his en- 
and guidance of young 


couragement 
chemists. 
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The 29th Annual Meeting of Tue 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS will be 
held May 7th and 8th at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, N.Y. The following 
committee members have been appointed: 


General Chairman, 
Dr. Sidney D. Kirkpatrick 


Chairman of Program Committee, 
O. B. J. Fraser 


Chairman of Arrangements Committee, 
Dr. M. J. Kelley 


Chairman of Hospitality Committee, 
S. F. Coneybear 


Chairman of Finance Committee, 
Dr. M. J. Kelley 


The program for the meeting will ap- 
pear in the April issue of THe Cuemisr. 


Will You Come? 


Mar. Washington, D.C. Chapter. 
Luncheon Meeting, 12:30 p.m., Jeffer- 
son Hotel, 1200-16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Mar. 20th. New York Chapter. Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, 79th 
Street & Central Park West, New York, 
N.Y. Buffet Supper at 6:00 p.m. $3.00. 
Student Medal Awards. Speaker: Dr. 
Herman F. Mark, F.A.LC., of Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn. Nomina- 
tions for N.Y. Chapter officers. 


Mar. 20th. Baltimore Chapter. Loyola 
College. Speaker: Dr. John H. Brewer, 
director of bacteriology, Hynson, West- 
cott & Dunning, on “Research in Micro- 
biology.” 


Mar. 25th. AIC Luncheon, sponsored 
by the Niagara Chapter as part of the 
121st National Convention of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, Buffalo, N.Y. 
AIC members who plan to attend the 
Convention should send luncheon reser- 
vations to T. E. Gilbert, Bisonite Co., 
inc., 125 Lakeview Ave., Buffalo 1, 
New York. 
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AIC ACTIVITIES 


Apr. 4th. Chicago Chapter meeting. 
(Write W. L. Kubie, Sec.-Treas. AIC 
Chicago Chapter, c/o Darling & Co., 
4201 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. 
for details.) 


Apr. 25th. Ohio Chapter. Annual Meet- 
ing. Hotel Biltmore, Dayton, Ohio. 


May Ist. Pre- 


out- 
area. 


Chapter. 
Medals to 
in 


Pennsylvania 
sentation of Student 
standing college seniors 
Speaker to be announced. 


May 2nd.Chicago Chapter meeting. (See 
Apr. 4th item above.) 


May 7-8th. 
AMERICAN 
Hotel Commodore, 
page 128). 


May 22nd, Annual Meeting, New York 
Chapter. Program to be announced. 


of Tue 
CHEMISTS. 
York. (see 


Annual Meeting 
INSTITUTE OF 
New 


June 6th. Chicago Chapter meeting. (See 
Apr. 4th item above.) 


AIC Members who are in Washington, 
D.C., can find out about Washington 
Chapter meetings by telephoning the 
Chapter secretary, Paul E. Reichardt, at 
Republic 3275, Extension 221. 


AIC Members who plan to visit New 
Orleans, La., are invited to get in touch 
with National Council Representative, 
Harold A, Levey, 311 Audubon Blvd., 
New Orleans, La. 


By the 
America, 


Expansion Program: 
Lithium Corporation 
Inc. First 
$250,000 flotation mill for recover- 


of 


step, construction of a 
ing spodumene concentrates in’ the 
Black Hills area of South Dakota. 
Second, enlargement of facilities at 
the company’s Metalloy Corp. Di- 
vision plant in Minneapolis for in- 
creasing the production of lithium 
metal and compounds. 
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Opportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.I.C. 


Position Available 


Young chemical engineer, with B.S. 
in chemical engineering or metallurgy, 
with experience in explosives. For plant 
operations position in North Carolina. 
Salary $600. Send complete resume. Box 
No, 31, THe Cuemist, 


Chemists Available 


Biochemist: F.A.LC., M.S., over 12 
vears experience, including supervision of 
clinical laboratories. Interested in research 
or analytical werk in clinical medicine, 
biochemistry, pharmaceutical or related 
fields. Location open. Box 30, THe 
CHEMIST. 


Organie Chemist: M.A.1.C., Ph.D., 3 
vears industrial research and develop- 
ment. Experience in pharmaceuticals and 
surfactants. Seeking position offering op- 
portunity for advancement in N.J., Conn., 
or metropolitan N.Y. Box 32, Tue 
CHEMIST. 


Chemist: F.A.LC., Ph.D., Age 39. 
10 vears industrial experience organic re- 
search development sales service, 
publications and patents, now in charge 
of research group. Desires change to 
more aggressive, growing research and 
development organization. Interested in 
business management, likes to meet people 
and make contacts. Type of work and 
organization more important than. start- 
ing salary. Box 34, THe Cuemist. 


Honored: Dr. Wallace Hume 
Carothers, inventor of Nylon, by the 
establishment of an annual research 
professorship in chemistry at Har- 
vard University, providing $15,000 
annually for five years, it was an- 
nounced by E. I. du Pont de Nem- 
ours & Co. 
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For Your Library 


Colorimetric Determination 
of Traces of Metals 


Chemical Analysis Series, Vol. 111. Second 
Edition. By E. B. Sandell. Interscience 
Publishers. 673 pp. 6" x 9”. $9.00. 


This is an intensive rather than a com- 
prehensive survey of methods for the colori- 
metric determination of small amounts of 
metal and covers only those procedures 
which have, so far, proven to be best 
suited for dealing with such metallic 
traces. Beginning with a general descrip- 
tion of trace analysis, the author describes, 
in Part I, each of these methods and the 
general colorimetric reagents. Part II is 
devoted to procedures for the determina- 
tion of traces of metals, each of which is 
taken separately. The appendix includes: 
Four-place Logarithms, Transmission-Ex- 
tinction Table, International Atomic 
Weights, Sensitivities of Color Reactions, 
and both author and subject indexes are 
included. This will be a useful addition 
to the library of those interested in analy- 
tical chemistry. 

—Dr. Frederick A. Hessel, F.A.L.C. 


Frontiers in Colloid Chemistry 


Volume VIII. Editors: R. E. Burk and 
Oliver Grummitt. Interscience Publish- 
ers, Inc., 1950. 157 pp. 6" x 9”. $4.00. 
The editors state in the Preface: “This 

volume concludes the publication of the 

lectures given at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity under the title ‘Frontiers in Chemis- 
try." The discontinuance of this series 
will be regretted by those who feel that 
there is a gap between the completely spe- 
cialized monograph and the exclusively 
didactic textbook. This gap should be 
filled by more books like “Frontiers in 

Colloid Chemistry,” small books on special 

subjects which can be fruitful and stimu- 

lating for workers in different fields. 

The first part in this book is a general 
treatment of “the role of adsorption in col- 
loid science,” by Hugh S. Taylor. The 
application of the general concepts to chro- 
matographic adsorption analysis is de- 
scribed by Harold H. Strain, the applica- 
tion to ion exhcange by Robert J. Myers. 
These are brief surveys, mostly based on 
the experience of the authors and literature 
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selections. V. R. Damerell’s chapter on 
sedimentation contains informative tables, 
but unfortunately no figures to illustrate 
the descriptions of ultracentrifuge systems. 
The last two chapters by James M. 
McBain on colloidal electrolytes, wetting 
agents, detergents, crystals and micelles of 
soaps are particularly stimulating. He con- 
cludes: “One is brought back to the fact 
that only a beginning has been made in 
the study of solutions of colloidal elec- 
trolytes.” 


—Dr. Eduard Farber, F.A.I.C. 


Chemical Books Abroad 
Rudolph Seiden, F.A.1L.C. 


Springer-Verlag, Berlin W 35: Faerbe- 
ret und textilchemische Untersuchungen, 
by P. Heermann and A. Agster, 8th ed., 
438 pp., 55 ill, DM 34.50. A practical 
laboratory guide for the chemical analysis, 
coloristic investigations, and evaluation 
methods of raw materials, auxiliary agents, 
and finished products of the textile in- 
dustry 


Churchill Ltd., London (Blakiston Co., 
Philadelphia): Poisons, by F. Bamford 
and C, P. Stewart, 3rd ed., 316 pp., 23 ill., 
$5.50. Poisons and their isolation and 
identification are the scope of this de- 
pendable laboratory manual. All the poi- 
sons of practical importance in toxico- 
logical analysis, including the new sul- 
fonamides and antihistaminic drugs, have 
been considered in this revised edition of 
Bamford’s standard book. 


World Health Organization, Geneva 
(Columbia University Press, New York 
27) :Pharmacopoea Internationalis, 1, 1951, 
406 pp., $5.00. The desire for the unifica- 
tion of terminology and internationally ac- 
cepted standards is more than 75 years 
old. It has now materialized through the 
efforts of the WHO: the first volume of its 
International Pharmacopoeia contains 199 
monographs of drugs and 43 appendices 
of definitions, assays, dosages, etc. The 
nomenclature system of the International 
Union of Chemistry and the Patterson ring 
index of structural formulas have been 
accepted for this book which, no doubt, 
will be used as a guide for new editions 
of many pharmacopoeias of UN countries. 
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FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


Ernst Reinhardt Verlag A. G. Basel: 
Qualitative Arzneimittelanalyse, by H. 
Muehlmann and A. Buergin, 1951, 285 
pp., paper covers, Sfr. 10. A useful com- 
pilation of reactions for the identification 
of pharmaceutical preparations with the 
help of simple equipment. 


Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Goettingen: 
Grundriss der technischen Chemie, by Carl 
Kroeger. 1951, paper covers. A broad 
outline of the technical chemistry is 
planned for publication in 7 parts. No. 2 
is dedicated to the technical inorganic 
chemistry (181 pp., 155 ill. DM 12.80)— 
€.g., purification of materials; homogeneous, 
heterogeneous, catalytic, and nuclear re- 
actions—; No. 3 deals with technical elec- 
trochemistry and metallurgy (167 pp., 
158 ill., DM 12.80). Nos. 1 and 4 to 7 
are said to be released at short intervals 
during 1952. 

W. Green & Son, Ltd., Edinourgh: 


mal Nutrition and Veterinary Dietetics 
by R. G. Linton and J. T. Abrams, 3rd 


ed., 521 pp. and 15 plates, 42 s. The feed- 


stuffs, their chemical constituents, and the 
feedstuff needs of livestock for mainten- 
ance, growth, reproduction, lactation, and 
work are discussed; in addition, up-to- 
date material is collected on practical feed- 
ing of the different species of animals, in- 
cluding the laboratory animals which are 
so widely used by nutritional and physio- 
logical research workers. 


Leonhard Hill Ltd., London W 1: The 
Chemical Senses, by R. W. Moncrieff, 2nd 
ed., 538 pp., 21 s. A most complete com- 
pilation of data concerning the two chemi- 
cally stimulated senses: taste and smell. 
Thus, main chapters of the book are en- 
titled olfaction; gustation; flavor and 
food; odors; and perfumes. 


Association of British Pharmaceutical 
Industry, London W C 1: Cost Accounting 
for the Pharmaceutical Industry, 1951, 
109 pp. This is the report of the Costing 
Committee appointed by the Association to 
examine costing practice in the pharma- 
ceutical industry, supplemented by many 
recommendations to improve it and to 
bring about greater uniformity in the 
methods now in use. 


Information 


“*Dag’ Colloidal Graphite as a Parting 
Compound.” Bulletin 427, Acheson Col- 
loids Corp., Port Huron, Mich. 


“Metal for Industry.” 48 pp. brochure. 
Continental Copper & Steel Industries, 
Inc., 345 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
New York. 


“National Associations of the U. S.” 
Prepared by U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 700 
pp. Buckram bound. $3.50. U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


“New Heavy Duty Quick Coupling.” 
Information. Roylyn, Inc., 718 West Wil- 
son Ave., Glendale 3, Calif. 


“Ambertex M. Vat Thickener.” Infor- 
mation. National Starch Products, Inc., 
268 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


“Quick-set Thermo-regulators.” Infor- 
mation. H-B Instrument Co., 2633 Tren- 
ton Ave., Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


“GS Tilter for 5-gallon Bottles.” Gen- 
eral Scientific Equipment Co., 2700 W. 
Huntingdon St., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

“Successful Can Labeling.” Booklet. 
National Adhesives, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 


“Physical Chemical Research in the Pro- 
tective Coating Industry.” Caleo Tech- 
nical Bulletin No. 901. By Dr. Roy H. 
Kienle, F.A.1.C. American Cvanamid Co., 
Caleco Chemical Div., Bound Brook, N.J. 


“El Plan Armour.” Resume of activities 
of International Division of Armour Re- 
search Foundation of Illinois Institute of 
Technology, 3300 So. Federal St., Chicago, 
16, Illinois. 


“Why Glycerine for Drugs and Cos- 
metics?” Booklet. Glycerine Producers’ 
Association, Dept. P. R., 295 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


“Safe Handling of Radioactive Iso- 
topes.” 29 pp. 15 cents. Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Gov. Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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“Plastic Preforming.” Brochure. F. J. 
Stokes Machine Co., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


“Ytong Building Block.” Information. 
American Nayco Corp., NBC Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Dr. H. Jansonius Dutch-English Dic- 
tionary.” 2 Vols. Price 35 Dutch guilders. 
Information. Nederlandsche  Uitgevers- 
maatschappij N.V., Breenstraat 117, 
Leiden, Holland. 


“Witco 8% Copper Naphthenate.” Tech- 
nical Service Report P-15. Witco Chem- 
ical Co., 295 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 


“Lanco Apparatus News.” Published by 
Arthur S. La Pine & Co., 121 W. Hub- 
bard, Chicago 10, Ill 


“Selected Laboratory Equipment.” Cata- 
log. Schaar and Company, 754 W. Lex- 
ington St.. Chicago 7, Il. 


“Economic Horizons.” Monthly publica- 
tion. Jewish Agency for Palestine, 18 E. 
66th St., New York 21, N.Y, 


“Deeminizer.”” Portable Apparatus for 
water conditioning. Resinous Products 


Div., Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Roura Self-Dumping Hopper.” Infor- 
mation. Roura Iron Works, 1407 
Woodland Ave., Detroit 11, Mich. 


“Petroleum Horizons.” Handbook. The 
Lummus Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 


York 17, N.Y. 


“Bottom Hopper Dump Trailer.” In- 
formation. Gramm Trailer Corp., Del- 
phos, Ohio 


“Let's Look it Up". Catalog. Reinhold 
Publishing Corp. 330 W. 42nd St.. New 
York 18, N.Y 


“New Products for the Food Industry,” 
8 pp. catalog; “Esters”, 24 pp. catalog; 
and “Glyco Cosmetic Manual,” 20 pp 
booklet. Glvco Products Co., 26 
Court Brooklyn, N.Y 
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Labeled Sugars: ‘Those pre- 
pared with radioactive carbon atoms 
located in specific positions within the 
molecule, will be prepared by the 
National Bureau of Standards tor 
researchers. They will have particu- 
lar application in an investigation of 
the synthesis of labeled cellulose in- 
itiated by Dr. Glenn A. Greathouse, 
F.A.LC., of the National Research 
Council. 


Reprinted: Excerpts from the 
paper by Marvin J. Udy, entitled, 
“Electric Furnace Smelting and High 
Temperature Chemistry,” in the 
Journal of the Electrochemical So- 
ciety. The paper was presented at the 
Annual AIC Meeting held May 10th 
and appeared in THe CHEMIST, 
June, 1951. The complete paper was 
published in Canadian Chemistry and 
Industrial Processes. 


Credit Line Omitted: The 
photograph of Dr. John E. McKeen, 
which appeared on the front cover of 
the January, 1952, issue of THe 
Cuemist, should be credited to 
Karsh, Ottawa, Can. 


Speaker: Dr. F. A .Lowenheim, 
F.LA.LC., research chemist, Metal 
and Thermit Corp., Rahway, N. J., 
who discussed the process of plating 


tin-zine alloys before the Electro- 


chemical Society meeting in October, 


at I Jetroit, Mich. 
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Fifth Annual Meeting: Of the 
Research and Development Associ- 
ates of the Food and Container In- 
stitute, April 15th to 17th, at The 
Palmer House, Chicago, Il. 


National Chemical Exposition: 
Sponsored by the Chicago Section of 
the American Chemical Society, to 
be held in the Chicago Coliseum, 
September 9th to 13th. Herbert F. 
Schwarz, F.A.I.C., is in charge of the 
feature, The Trail Blazers, which 
offers free exhibit space for new 
ideas. Seymour Goldfarb, M.A.LC., 
is chairman of the Chemists’ Art 
Exhibit. 


Established: The annual H. W. 
Gillett Lecture by the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials in cooperation with Battelle 
Memorial Institute, to commemorate 
Horace W. Gillett, first director of 
Battelle and an active worker for 
many years in ASTM. The first lec- 
ture will be given at the Society's 
50th Anniversary Meeting, New 
York, N.Y., during the week of 


June 23rd. 


Memorial 


Meetings: Scheduled by the As- 
sociation of Consulting Chemists and 
Chemical Engineers, Inc., 50 E. 41st 
St.. New York 17, N. Y.; April 


22nd, General Symposium, Hotel 
Belmont Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
June 6th, Outing, Westchester 
Country Club, Rye, N.Y. Oct. 28th, 
Annual Symposium, Hotel Belmont 
Plaza. 
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Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting: 
Of the American Society for Testing 
Materials, June 23rd to 27th, in the 
Hotels Statler and New Yorker, 
New York, N.Y. Dr. L. T. Work, 
F.A.LC., is vice chairman of the 
Committee on Arrangements and 
chairman of the subcommittee on 
Laboratory and Plant Visits. Eph- 
raim Freedman, F.A.I.C., is chair- 
man of Promotion and Publicity. K. 
G. MacKenzie, F.A.I.C., is chair- 


man of the Finance Committe. 


Economic Aspects: = Of chem- 
ical engineering projects to be dis- 
cussed by the Boston Section of the 
American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers, University Club, 40 Trinity 
Place, Boston, Mass., on April 16th. 
Philip Seaver, Badger Manufactur- 
ing Company, Cambridge, Mass., is 
in charge of reservations. 


Fiftieth Anniversary: Of the 
Electrochemical Society, to be cele- 
brated in Philadelphia at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, May 4th to 
8th. For information, write Henry 
B. Linford, Secretary, 235 West 
102nd St., New York 25, N.Y. 


Meeting: Society for Applied 
Spectroscopy, April 
Vacuum Training Center, 63 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y. Speaker: 
Dr. R. A. Friedl, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, on “Correlations and Appli- 
cations in Ultraviolet Spectrophoto- 


first, Socony- 


metry.” 
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Fiftieth Anniversary: Of Ed- 
ward Mallinckrodt, Jr., with Mal- 
linckrodt Chemical Works,  cele- 
brated by seventeen-hundred em- 
ployees at the St. Louis Plant, in 
November. Mr. Mallinckrodt, who 
succeeded his father as chairman of 
the board in 1928, recounted the 
early history of the business, which 
was started by three brothers in 
1867 with $10,000 which their 
father had borrowed on his land. Its 
success was based on the knowledge 
that “quality of product, financial 
stability, and efficient service are not 
machine made but are products of 
personality and character . . . That 
is the basic strength of the Mallinc- 
krodt Chemical Works.” 


Rare Drug: — Triphosphopyrid- 
inenucleotide, TPN, available in 
quantities of 50 to 100 micrograms, 
from Armour & Company, Chicago 
9, Illinois, to “any competent scien- 
tist who has some hopeful ideas 
about it.” TPN is extracted from 
liver and is “so costly that it can 
only be given away ($363,000 a 
pound ).” Armour offers it to science, 
in the hope that some one will find 
out what it does and whether it has 
any drug value. 


To Egypt: Martha A. Oyler, 
A.A.L.C. who is teaching at Amer- 
ican College in Cairo. She received a 
student medal from the Chicago AIC 
Chapter in 1950. 
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Chairmen: Dr. G. M. Kline, 
F.A.LC., of the National Bureau of 
Standards, who presided over the 
first session of a symposium on the 
mechanisms of polymer degradation 
held at the National Bureau of Stan- 
dards in September; and Dr. R. B. 
Mesrobian, M.A.1.C., of Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, who presided 
over the fifth session. 


Speaker: Dr. Ivor Griffith, 
F.A.1.C., president of the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy and 
Science, who spoke at the Kiwanis 
meeting in Atlantic City, N.J., No- 
vember first, on “Pharmacy Today 
and Tomorrow.” He also spoke for 
the 1951 Remington Medalist, 
Hugo H. Schaefer, at the American 
Pharmaceutical Association’s dinner 
in New York, December 11th. 


Completed: First major unit of 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Com- 
pany’s new central research labora- 
tories at Neville Island, near Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Elected: Leo A. Rauch, F.A.L.C., 
secretary of Schaar & Company, 
Chicago 7, Ill., as director of the Far 
West Side Community Council of 
Chicago. 


New Sales Office: Opened by 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Company at 
1133 Federal Reserve Bank Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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—R. S. ARIES 
& Associates 


Chemical Engineers 
And Economists 


COMMERCIAL 
CREMICAL 


DEVELOPMENT 


COMMERCIAL CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Process Analysis @ Market Research 


— Technical & Economic 
Evaluations @ Application Research 


Product Development @ Design and 
Initial Operation of Process Plants 
@ Licensing and Sale of Processes 
400 Madison Ave. New York 17, N.Y. 


Eldorado 5-1430 


Progress: Emphasized at the 


first annual antibiotic sales confer- 
ence of Charles Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
held on September 24th. Dr. John 
E. McKeen, F.A.1.C., president, pre- 
sided, and pointed out that as re- 
cently as March, 1950, Pfizer’s anti- 
biotic sales division consisted of a 
sales manager, an advertising man- 
ager, and eight detail men; now it 
has a sales force numbering in the 


hundreds. 


Surveys 


Transferred: A section of the 
inorganic research activities of Mon- 
santo Chemical Company's Phosphate 
Division research department from 
Anniston, Alabama, to Dayton, 


Ohio. 


New Company: Pennsalt de 
Mexico, S.A., Mexico City, formed 
by Pennsalt International Corpora- 
tion. The company will manufacture, 
package, and market insecticidal 
dusts. 
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To Florida: Dr. Walter J. 
Baeza, F.A.I1.C., president of the In- 
dustrial Research Company, who has 
moved his firm from New York, 
N.Y., to St. Petersburg. 


Engaged: Miss Janet Hazel- 
wood, daughter of Mrs. Laura P. 
Hazelwood of New York, N.Y., and 
Lakewood, Ohio, to Elbridge Strat- 
ton Stevens, M.A.I.C., of Bronxville, 
N.Y. He is with the Research and 
Development of Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Company, Jersey City, N.J. 


New Position: Doris Eager, 
M.A.I.C., has accepted a_ position 
with Dr. Charles R. Downs, F.A.1.C., 
consulting chemist and chemical en- 
gineer, 50 E. 41st St., New York 
17, N.Y. She was formerly on the 
staff of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
or CHEMISTS, 


Japanese Branch: Opened by 
R. S. Aries & Associates, New York, 
N.Y. H. F. Alber, chemical engineer 
and consultant to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, heads the office which is 
located at 19 Shin-Sakurada-Cho, 
Shiba Minato-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


Consolidated: 
Inc., East Alton, 


Olin Industries, 


Ill., and Frost 


Lumber Industries, Inc., Shreveport, 
La, Frost Lumber will continue op- 
erations under its present manage- 
ment, as a division of Olin. 


A good observer sees what he is not 


Condensates looking for, if it is there; and does not 


see what he is looking for, if it is not 


Ed. F. Degering, F.A.L.C. there. 


Buckman Labs., Inc. 


—Frank Gilbreth 


It is well for us that American indus- A new mercury red-signal compound, 
try presses forward with research on its reported by Dr. H. S. Bennett of the 
own account; well for us that American University of Washington Medical School, 
industry has, to so great an extent, been is believed to be the first chemical ever 
built on products which resulted from re- developed to trace body chemicals by sight. 
search. This fact means that the adapt- 
ability, the readiness to pioneer, demanded 
by the research spirit are an accustomed 
matter to our industry. 


Limited experiments indicate that cer- 
tain plants, particularly strawberry plants, 
may be protected by dusting with acti- 
vated carbon or Nuchar before setting in 
soil that has been pre-treated with 2,4-D. 


Vannevar Bush 


Incorporation of radioactive carbon into 
the carbon dioxide intake of laboratory 
onions interferes with the growth pro- In its frustration, the Congress is grop- 
cesses. Research indicates, moreover, that ing for some sort of code of ethics! d 
C-14 in the diet of plants causes break- May I suggest that we already have some 
up of chromosomes—the carriers of genes old and tested codes of ethics! There are 
which determine hereditary characteris- the ten Commandments, the Sermon on 
tics. the Mount, and the rules of the game 

——- which we learned at our mother's knee. 

Originality of thought is the commodity Can a nation live if these are not the 
most needed in science today. guides of public life? 

—Dr. James G. Horsfall —Herbert Hoover 


OTRATOUSPHERE 
PRESSURES 
DUPLICATED 


. S. Government Research maintains a wind 
tunnel at the University of California for testing 
parts of airplanes and rockets. In this tunnel. 
altitudes up to 75 miles in the stratosphere are 
duplicated by a five-stage Evactor, a steam jet 
vacuum-producing unit designed and built by 
Croll-Reynolds to work in the range of a few 
microns of mercury absolute. 
Croll-Reynolds five-stage Evactors are built in 
various sizes, the smallest of which handles many 
times the volume of the largest mechanical vacuum 
pump. The same careful work and precision which 
produced these five-stage units goes into every 
C-R Evactor from the one-stager yielding a pres- 
sure of four or five inches of mercury absolute 
to the four-stage unit designed for work in the range of 0.15 to 3.0 mm. of mercury absolute. 
Many thousands of Croll-Reynolds Evactors are in regular operation, some of them for 
over 30 years. They are installed in every state of the U.S. and in many foreign countries. 
Let our technical staff help you with your vacuum problems, including flash cooling of 
water and aqueous solutions. 


CROLL - REYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE— 

751 CENTRAL AVENUE, WESTFIELD, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE— 

17 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Chill-Vactors Steam Jet Evactore Condensing Equipment 
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Professional Services 


ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 


Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 


Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 
Plastics and Related Subjects 


4 Cherry Street Montclair, N. J. 
Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 


Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 
3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Development, Control 


Plant 


Process 
and Pilot 


Organic 
Laboratory Studies 
Your Inquiries Invited 


211 E. 19th St. New York 3, New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1030 


EVANS 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Organic and Inorganic Chemistry 
Processes — Products 


Unusually Extensive Facilities 


Your Inspection Invited 
250 East 43rp St., New York 17, N. Y. 


THE CHEMIST on Microfilm 

Subscribers to THE CHEMIsT, who 
have space or storage problems, can 
now obtain microfilm copies of this 
publication from University Micro- 
films, 313 N. First Street, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. 


Sponsored Industrial 
Research 


BJORKSTEN 


RESEARCH 


Chicago, Ill. 13791 S. Ave. “O” 
Madison, Wis. 323 W. Gorham St. 
New York, N. Y. 50 E. 41st St. 


THE LENTO PRESS 
Distinctive Printing 
441 Pearl Street New York, N.Y. 


WOrth 2-5977 


CHEMISTS~::O-2-ENGINEERS 


LABORATORIES N 
aw YOR 


WArKins 4-8800 


UYGOWN 


iS ALWAYS GOOD TO THE 


From the first brushful to the very last, 
TYGON is always good for outstanding 
protection against corrosive chemicals. 
What's more, every bit of TYGON you 
buy is usable, there’s no loss through 
formation of annoying, insoluble “skin” 
in the top of the can, or hard, undis- 
persable “cake” in the bottom. TYGON 
PAINT is non-skimming and non-set- 
tling. You can use it intermittently over 
long periods of time with only simple 
Stirring prior to each use. 


TYGON Series “K” Paint is ideal for 
lasting protection of your lab equipment 
or production machinery subject to cor- 
rosion. It's easy to apply. It dries quickly. 
It gives a protective film that’s smooth, 
tough, flexible and seemingly ageless. 
It’s virtually unaffected by a wide range 
of acids, alkalies, oils, greases and water. 
It resists most solvents except ketones, 
esters, and certain aromatic hydrocarbons. 


Try TYGON today! It’s available in a 
number of attractive colors and in con- 
venient quart or gallon cans. Your usual 
laboratory supply house generally has it 
in stock. 


With apologies to our advertising colleagues for poking 
a little fun! 


U. S. STO 
AKRON 9, OHIO 
PLASTICS AND SYNTHETICS DIVISION 
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